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AUTHORITY AND CONTROL IN THE 
COMMUNIST MOVEMENT 

THE PROBLEM 

To assess the cohesion of'the Sino-Soviet Bloc and among the parties-of the world 
Communist movement, to identify trends in the degree of Soviet control.-and to esti¬ 
mate the future implication of these trends. 


SUMMARY AND 

General Considerations 

1. According to Communist doctrine, it 
would be impossible for conflicts of in¬ 
terest to disturb in any basic way the re¬ 
lations between Communist parties in the 
international movement. This is so, it is 
argued, because the class interests which 
are the source of international conflict 
among non-Communist states have been 
suppressed by the new social order, and 
have been replaced by the fundamental 
identity of views and harmony of interests 
of the “classless” society. In fact, how¬ 
ever, t he appearance of unity in the Com- 
m unist movement has been due, n ot so 
much to the absence of confl icts of in¬ 
te rest, as to the overwhelming au thority 
exercised by Moscow. This authority has 
rested on the great military and economic 
power of the USSR, on its historical pre¬ 
cedence as the first Communist state, on 
the long personal ascendancy of Stalin 
over the international Communist move¬ 
ment, and on the tradition of dictatorial 


CONCLUSIONS 

centralism in that movement. (Paras. 
13 - 18 ) 

2. In the period since World War-II a 
number of developments have demon¬ 
strated the falsity of the simplistic Com¬ 
munist theory of natural harmony among 
Communist parties. When the Commu¬ 
nist parties of Eastern Europe achieved 
state power they naturally acquired new 
interests and attitudes different from 
those they had reflected as small con¬ 
spiratorial groups wholly dependent on 
the protection and support provided by 
Moscow. Yet they were small states in 
Moscow’s immediate sphere of power; 
therefore, whatever pretensions to inde¬ 
pendence they may have had were bound 
to be extremely circumscribed. The 
achievement of state power by the. Chi¬ 
nese Communists was a different matter, 
however, because it meant that' for the 
first time Communist theory on state re¬ 
lations had to be applied'to the rela¬ 
tions between two great powers. (Paras. 
14 - 16 ) 







3. Beyond this, there was in the postwar 
period a considerable growth in the num¬ 
ber and in the size ox Communist parties 
all over the world. Among them there 
were wide variations in the cultural and 
political environments in which they op¬ 
erated, in their tactical problems, and in 
the degree of their Marxist-Leninist so¬ 
phistication and training. Over the 
years, moreover, there has been a tend¬ 
ency for a number of the more important 
non-Bloc parties to be increasingly con¬ 
cerned to see that their own local points of 
view are considered in policy deliberations 
of the international movement. (Paras. 
14, 39-40) 

4. All these developments have tested 
not only the theory of unity, but also the 
authority of the Soviet Party over other 
parties which was the practical reality on 
which the appearance of unity was built. 
In the best of circumstances it was bound 
to become increasingly difficult for Mos¬ 
cow to maintain the unity of so large and 
varied a movement with so wide a range 
of differing views and interests. In addi¬ 
tion, these events have aggravated the 
frequent conflicts between the require¬ 
ments of the foreign policy of the Soviet 
state and those of the international Com¬ 
munist movement. Altogether, it is evi¬ 
dent that Communist political institu¬ 
tions, like all other institutions, are sub¬ 
ject to pressures for change and are in 
fact changing. (Paras. 13-21, 34-40, 59) 

Disciplinary Problems in the Communist Move¬ 
ment 

5. Stalin’s authority over the interna¬ 
tional Communist movement was tested 


in 1948, he failed either to impose dis¬ 
cipline or to prevent Yugoslavia’s subse¬ 
quent survival as an independent Com¬ 
munist state. When the Chinese Com¬ 
munists achieved state power in 1949— 
like the Yugoslavs, largely by their own 
efforts—they inevitably acquired a spe¬ 
cial status in the Bloc. After Stalin died 
and his awesome aura of personal au¬ 
thority over the parties disappeared, his 
less eminent successors attempted to over¬ 
come the abuses of his brutal and open 
control by substituting a more flexibly 
exercised but still decisive influence. 
These experiments were cut short, how¬ 
ever, by the Eastern European upheavals 
of 1956, which showed that the balance 
between influence and outright control 
would be a difficult one to strike. (Paras. 
13-15, 19-21 ) 

6. Since 1956 . when Peiping helped Mos¬ 
cow to restore its badly shaken authority 
in Eastern Europe, China ha s-become an 
ino reasmflv important factor i n the di- 
re ction of the movement, an d has de¬ 
veloped pretensions_as_an_authoritative 
so urce of Communist doctrine. When 
the Chinese leaders resorted" in 19 60 to 
open polemics in their policy disagree¬ 
ments with Moscow, an d also lobbied 
openly among Communists against Soviet 
polic ies, the Soviets responded b y, in 
eff ect, puttingtheChinese ontrial before 
t he other parties, first at Bucha rest and 
lat er at the November co nference in Mos¬ 
cow!Nevertheless, during the Sino-So- 
viet dispute of I960 the ChmeseX vere able 
to bring a successful challenge^ td Soviet 
authority and to establish the formal 


almost as soon as the new Communist principle of mandatory consultation 
states came into existence at the end of aihong the parties on matters of general 
World War II. Challenged by Yugoslavia Communist policy. (Paras. 16, 21-28) 





Prospects for Soviet Authority 

7. Since the 81-party conference of No¬ 
vember I960, the Soviets and the Chinese 
have continued, within limits, their sepa¬ 
rate efforts to preserve and expand their 
own authority in the . movement. It 
seems to us unlikely that the two major 
parties will be able for some time to come 
to resolve their differences and achieve a 
stable arrangement for directing the 
Communist movement. On the other 
hand, an open rupture between them ap¬ 
pears to us equally unlikely. We believe 
that the course of their relations will be 
erratic, cooperative at some times and 
places, competitive at others. (Paras. 35, 
38, 59-62) 

8. In this situation the Soviet Party pos¬ 
sesses enormous advantages, because of 
its greater military and economic power, 
and also because of its traditional au¬ 
thority and- prestige within the move¬ 
ment. The ability of the Chinese Party 
to contend for leadership is currently 
limited by China’s serious internal diffi¬ 
culties. The Soviets retain some oppor¬ 
tunity to exert pressure by virtue of 
China’s relative economic and military 
weakness, though this apparently was not 
very effective in the dispute of 1960. Be¬ 
cause of the present preponderance of 
Soviet power, Moscow will probably be 
able, though with increasing difficulty, to 
maintain its primacy in the Communist 
movement for some time to come. The 
Soviet leaders will endeavor to maintain 
the substance of their former authority by 
exercising pressure and influence bilater¬ 
ally upon other parties, by confronting 
their rivals with strong majority coali¬ 
tions at international gatherings, and 
sometimes by shrewd adjustments of So¬ 
viet policies in order to undercut Chinese 


criticisms. Because the role of person¬ 
alities has figured in some degree in the 
Soviet-Chinese difficulties, -the appear¬ 
ance of new leaders in either country 
could have an important influence on the 
further course of their relations. (Paras. 
60-62) 

9. In these circumstances, the other 
parties will almost inevitably be tempted 
to bargain between Moscow and Peiping 
in order to obtain greater advantages 
for themselves. Within certain parties 
which develop serious prospects of achiev¬ 
ing power, and which therefore must 
make important tactical choices, conflict¬ 
ing brands of advice may tend to inten¬ 
sify factionalism. In the long run, some 
of the parties in Eastern Europe, or fac¬ 
tions within them, may attempt to de¬ 
velop further the autonomy conceded by 
Stalin’s successors. In the Asian satel¬ 
lites, where Chinese influence is already 
strong and has a good prospect of in¬ 
creasing if China’s power continues to 
grow, the regimes will be better able to 
bargain with both Communist great 
powers for economic and political sup¬ 
port. (Para. 63) 

Implications for Policy Toward the West 

10. It is evident that the international 
Communist system, for decades little 
more than an instrumentality of Soviet 
policy, is being changed, because of the 
forces of nationalism and diversity within 
it, into a movement reflecting an appre¬ 
ciable diffusion of power. While . the 
altered relationships within the Commu¬ 
nist movement and the decline r irf Soviet 
authority have not altered the funda¬ 
mental hostility of the 'Communists 
toward the non-Communist world, we be¬ 
lieve that these developments are having 







an important influence on Communist China will maintain their relationship in 
policy. They have already diminished to something like its present form. It will 
some extent the flexibility of Soviet policy be an alliance which is from time to time 

towards the West, and the Soviet Party troubled and inharmonious, but which 

will probably encounter increasing diffi- nevertheless preserves sufficient unity to 
culties in its efforts to coordinate general act in concert against the West, especially 
Communist policy. These difficulties in times of major challenge.’ However 
may not be as serious in times when present trends as described in this paper 
events generally favor Communist in- point to an increasing complexity, diver- 
terests, but they may again erupt into sity, and interplay of forces within the 
open polemics during periods of adversity, Communist system, and to a remarkable 
or even at times when fundamental de- survival of old-fashioned impulses of na- 
cisions are required for the exploitation of tionalism. (Para. 67) 
unfolding opportunities. (Paras. 59, 65) ^ 

12 . These trends may have various effects. 

11. The development of the relationship They may from time to time result in 
between the USSR and China, and the more aggressive anti-Western policies in- 
evolution of the international Communist tended to hold the forces of disunity in 
movement generally, will obviously be of check. They may enable certain parties 
profound significance for the security and free from the restrictions of a rigid gen- 
interests of the West. In the long run eral Communist line, to pursue more 
Chmese power, assertiveness, and self-in- effective policies in local situations • But 
terest might increase so far as greatly to eventually, if such trends persist, they 
impair the common policy with the USSR, may considerably diminish the effective- 
and even lead the Soviets to believe that ness of the Communist movement as a 

they had more in common with the ideo- whole. This would give the West oppor- 

logical enemy than they have today. For tunities for maneuver and influence 

some time to come, however, the most which could provide important advan- 

likely prospect is that the USSR and tages in the world struggle. - (Para. 68) 


DISCUSSION 

I. DEVELOPMENT OF RELATIONS AMONG 
THE COMMUNIST PARTIES 

A. The Comintern Period 

13. The Comintern (Third International) was 
at the outset, for a brief period, a collection 
of independent parties and groups which 
shared a bond of unity in dedication to com¬ 
mon revolutionary goals. Immediately after 
the Russian Revolution and the end of World 
War I, Communists lived in the expectation of 
imminent revolutions in Western Europe, and 
even Lenin anticipated that his own party 


would share leadership of the international 
movement with the victorious parties of West¬ 
ern Europe. As these illusions died, however, 
the Soviet Party was not long in establishing 
its ascendancy, and in making the Comintern 
over in its own Bolshevik image. In the 
twenties, international Communists policy 
was increasingly subordinated to the needs of 
Soviet foreign policy, and the .parties were 
gradually placed under increasingly stringent 
supervision by Moscow through .the vast in¬ 
ternational bureaucracy of the Comintern. 
Subsequently, through repeated purges and 










the Albanian top leadership, dating from war¬ 
time partisan combat and secured by a series 
of purges which cleansed it first of members 
sympathetic to its former mentor, the Yugo¬ 
slav Party, and then, in 1960, of pro-Soviet 
elements. As a result, the Soviets have had 
to restrict themselves to indirect methods 
which thus far have proven embarrassingly 
ineffectual. Moscow’s failure to punish the 
defiance of another Communist state is espe¬ 
cially ignominious In view of Albania’s size 
and hitherto complete subordination. 

C. The Asian Satellites ' 

32. Among the Asian Satellites, Peiping has 
cult ural and geographic advantages which en¬ 
able it to c ompete with the Sovie ts on a nearly 
e qual basis . As a result, N orth . Vietnam. 
No rth Korea, and Outer Mongolia have found 
t hemselves in a position between the tw o great 
Communist powers that is delicate, but at the 
s ame time rewardin g: In NorthTvietnam, 
most of the top leaders are Soviet-trained, but 
ComraimisjL China played an impo rtant role 
in advisingy t,mining—and supplying the 
Vietmi nhjevolution against the French. 
Furthermore, the geographical location of 
North Vietnam and the similarity of many of 
its problems make close cooperation with 
Peiping a natural course for Hanoi. On the 
other hand, the North Vietnamese leaders ap¬ 
preciate that the only way for them to avoid 
being completely dominated by their giant 
neighbor is to retain a strong Soviet presence 
in North Vietnam. These conflicting tenden¬ 
cies have not impaired the essential unity 
with which Moscow, Peiping, and Hanoi have 
pressed their objectives in Laos. 

33. The Outer Mongolian and North Korean 
Communist regimes were both placed in power 
by the Soviets before there was a Communist 
China. During the past decade both regimes 
have undergone purges that were apparently 
aimed, at least in part, against leaders who 
looked toward Peiping for guidance or sup¬ 
port. At present Soviet dominance seems se¬ 
cure in Outer Mongolia in spite of Peiping’s 
considerable efforts to enhance its influence 
there. Even though the present leaders of 
North Korea are nearly all Moscow-trained, 


they exhibited a pronounced affinity for Pei¬ 
ping’s forced-draft industrialization and com¬ 
mune programs in 1958 and 1959. Subse¬ 
quently the party backed away from emulat¬ 
ing Chinese methods when the Soviets indi¬ 
cated their displeasure. At the present time 
Soviet influence probably continues to exceed 
that of China. 

34. Outer Mongolia did not back any of the 
Chinese positions during the Sino-Soviet dis¬ 
pute. North Korea and North Vietnam 
sought to steer a middle course supporting 
most of the Soviet propositions^but joining the 
Chinese on the critical issue of discipline. 
The fact that these two Asian states no longer 
automatically and unhesitatingly follow all 
Soviet leads constitutes a considerable setback 
to Moscow’s authority. In addition, Peiping 
and Moscow appear to have become engaged 
in a competition to win support by pumping 
economic aid into the three Asian Satellites. 

D. Continued Strain in Bloc Relations 

35. Despite Soviet and Chinese efforts after 
the Moscow conference to portray interparty 
harmony and fraternal solidarity, it is evident 
that important differences of view persist. 
Each party has made its own tendentious 
interpretation of the December Statement, 
stressing those portions which correspond 
most closely with its views during the dispute. 
The Chinese, moreover, are making the most 
of the advantages gained in Moscow by stress¬ 
ing the special responsibilities of the "two 
largest parties” in the movement. Differ¬ 
ences also continue to be apparent in the 
interpretation of contemporary world develop¬ 
ments. 

36. The Albanians have been by no means as 
restrained as their Chinese allies since the 
conference. They have gone to great lengths 
to endorse the anti-Soviet behavior of their 
leaders at Moscow and to affirm that their 
party line had been correct before, during, and 
after the dispute. They continue to criticize 
in indirect but unmistakable terms contempo¬ 
rary Soviet policy, especially, toward Yugo¬ 
slavia. Continued strain in Sino-Soviet re¬ 
lations, moreover, was most clearly indicated 
at the Albanian Party Congress, held in Febru- 






